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decisions, including recognition of the annexation, were
agreed upon beforehand. In the face of this opposition, he
now feared that he might not be able to thwart Austria,
by insisting on a Conference, without endangering the peace
of Europe. For such a conflict he knew that Russia was
wholly unprepared. Therefore, he told the Serbians to
avoid war for the present, but intimated to them, that, even
if the annexation was allowed to stand, it need not be
regarded as a final settlement:
His [Izvolski7s] policy was directed toward a goal,
which, after liquidation of all Russian questions outside of
Europe, would lead Russia on to her European objectives;
Serbia was an important factor in this policy as a center
of the Southern Slavs. Bosnia was, in the opinion of Russia
and Western Europe, now more certainly assured to Serbia
than ever, even if the Annexation should be recognized;
Serbia must take the first steps toward the realization of
her national tasks in the direction-of the Sanjak and Bos-
nia. For the present a conflict must be avoided, as the
ground had not yet been prepared either militarily or diplo-
matically. If Serbia brought on a war, Russia would have
to abandon her, and she would be vanquished, although this
would be a very severe blow, not only for the Russian na-
tional sentiment, but also for Russian interests and future
plans.45
In the course of the next four months Izvolski's embar-
rassment increased. But he continued to encourage the
Serbians with the hope that the Annexation Question would
\>e submitted to a Conference of the Powers for revision,
and he tried by every means to accomplish this. But it
became evident that he would not be successful.46
Meanwhile, excitement in Serbia, as well as among the
45 Report of Milovanovitch from Berlin, Oct. 25, 1908; ibid., 161-163.
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